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The little publication, entitled “The Liguorian,” goes forth from 
our Studentate at Oconomowoc, as a bearer of Easter Greetings to the 
Rev. Fathers, Brothers, Novices and preparatory Students of our Pro- 

} vince. Through it, likewise, the Professed Students desire to convey 
f to their parents and relatives a message of affectionate devotion at this 
§ holy Season when all the world is made glad in the joy of our Lord’s 
* glorious Resurrection. 


It is with genuine pleasure that I offer words of welcome to this 


© admirable production, replete as it is, with carefully selected matter, 

4 every line of which emanates from the pen of those who desire to fill. 
all who read the pages of the Liguorian with the spirit of St. Alphon- 
sus. To the most worthy motives that brought this little Magazine 
nto existence I hereby give a most cheerful approval. I bespeak for 


our Students’ messenger of Easter greetings the kind consideration of 


very member of our Province, as well as a cordial reception in each of 
sour houses. 


Tuos. P. Brown, C.Ss.R. 
Sup. Prov. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


er rr 
Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 1913. Q@QPC0 27 *e' 
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A WORD ON THE PRESS. 





“T have come to cast a fire upon the earth, and what will I but that 
it be kindled.” Nothing seems easier than to kindle a fire. One of the 
first axioms that a child’s mind is impressed with, is this: The tiniest ~ 
spark may blaze out into a mighty conflagration ; it may blaze out into 
a sheet of roaring flames, that no might of man can check, no disaster 
appease, no tears allay. Yet there is One who has come into this 
world to enkindle a fire; and He has failed. Surely a wonder. See 
how: he toiled to do so. Ah, our workman of earth may lay aside his 
Sunday clothies, kiss his wife good-bye, and start out on his errand to win 
a mouthful of bread for all at home. Orators may expatiate on his 
heroism, and rightly too. However, there is Another, prepared for his 
work; not indeed a poor creature of earth, to whom labor was his 
allotted task, but a very God so great, and holy and mighty. He also 
laid aside the garments of his Glory, and the spendors of his Divinity, 
for He came to toil. He donned the mean raiment of our flesh, and 
appeared as one of us. Well enough ought we appreciate the extent 
of this exchange, we who have pined amid the weariness of earthly 
life. He too prepared for a long day of labor, prepared to win the 
bread of eternal life for his dear ones. The laborer may go his way 
with buoyant step for he is conscious that the love of his little ones is 
with him, and their smiles banish tedium and sweeten his toil. But 
this Workman comes to His task with a heavy heart; for, what will 
He gain? 

Why repeat the harrowing tale? After a life of pain, He dies in 
woe; and his deserted cross still looms up solitary; solitary, but for the 
few faithful ones. He came to enkindle the fire that would not ignite. 
No failure could weary him, for even after his death, his work yet 
goes on. Just as upon our prairies: the engine rumbles swiftly over 
the glistening rails; the black chimney emits its tireless flames; the 
wind blows over the plumage of fire; and it nods in the breeze, 
while the engine rushes on; yes, it bows to the breeze, but 
see: the flames break into a shower of sparks, the glittering streamer 
spreads over the field, in a moment the parched grass ignites. While 
the wind fans the glowing embers, they leap and dart in all directions. 
So in the world: a kind of prairie, where the hearts of men lie parched 
and seared in the sweltering heat of life’s day. Their Redeemer has 
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walked in their very midst doing good to all while all were heedless in 
His regard. His heart of love beat in the midst of men, a heart 
crowned with a wreath of flames; the breeze is playing on it, the gentle 
breathings of the Holy Ghost. Now too, sparks are scattered in profu- 
sion; they sweep over the hearts of men as the flakes of snow in the 
winter storm, silently, incessantly ; and yet all remains dark and cold. 

Moses once stood amazed at the marvel of the burning bush that 
appeared eveloped in flame and yet did not catch fire. But why should 
he wonder, for was not God there present in the flame, to keep it from 
consuming the desert weed? All is possible to God. Just here our 
wonderment begins; now it is a God who applies the torch to the 
withered shrub, to the hearts of men. He bids them burn, and they 
almost refuse. Th's is truly the wonder. Those flames that crowned 
that heart are instinct with all the power of a God. And yet they glow 
in vain. 

And the wonder grows when we remark how others go about on a 
similar errand, to enkindle hearts with love, and that a love not for 
God, nor for heaven but with love for earth and its sordid goods; and 
success hovers on their efforts. Who are they? Ah! there are two 
contending for the mastery, God and the demon. Two bidding for the 
affections of men, heaven and hell. As once our Lord spoke to Jeru- 
salem: “How often would I have gathered together thy children, as 
the hen doth gather her chickens under her wing, and thou wouldst 
not?” So might He speak again to our age. 


* * * 


Thus we have sought to catch up a few sparks from that fire, and 
express them in words, poor indeed, human in their humility, but 
attuned to this poor world, where His love is so little understood, per- 
liaps because so incomprehensibly divine. Yet a message from home 
is ever welcome; even though our aged parent’s hand now trembles 
and the writing is hard to read, the love it breathes will gild the lines. 
So may our words reflect the glow of the Sacred Heart and the bor- 
rowed radiance will atone for their rudeness. As the monotonous tick 
of the telegram has little to charm our ears; yet that same ticking may 
convey a message from loved ones and so thrill us with delight. And 
so these poor pages may be the crude ticking, but the message comes 
from the Sacred Heart. 

Thus this Heart had pleaded and sent its countless sparks over the 
wide world. Ever the sacred breezes of the Holy Ghost were blowing 
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them over the hearts of men. And why would they not ignite? Per- 
haps as upon our prairies again when men see the heavy black cloud 
of smoke rolling ominously toward them, and hear the crackling of the 
stubble, and see the red darting flames, how will they stem the tide of 
destruction? They kindle another fire around them and thus clear a 
space that offers them safety. So too, the Sacred Heart should con- 
quer and triumph, were it not for the foe who has kindled another fire, 
a fire that furrows the earth like streams of lava from a belching vol- 
cano. In it hearts of men are consumed by thousands, thus is created 
a waste bleak and dreary; so when Jesus came unto His own, they 
knew Him not. Gladly would angels have come to labor for their Lord 
and God, and spread His message of love as once they came to the 
shepherds at dead of night and sent them in haste to the crib. Gladly 
would they bid us now to gather round the Sacred Heart. Such too 
was the wish of the beloved apostle who rested on his Master’s bosom 
and shared the secrets of His heart. His love flowed over upon the 
pages which we still read ; and we still seem to feel his nearness to that 
furnace of love for its warmth yet lingers on his words. Such too was 
the devotion of the great St. Paul whose eloquent pages transmit to us 
the glow of his deep affection. Others too were fired with holy emula- 
tion, and sought to translate for men the mute appeals of those flames 
of love. Of all the one dearest to us is the Doctor of our times, our 
own Father Alphonsus. His life was a long one; its value was 
enhanced by an ability admired by all; its power was multiplied by a 
heroic devotion that shrunk fpom nothing save repose and sin. Gladly 
he wore away his strength in the slow fire of incessant toil; gladly did 
he fan the heat of this slow fire by the vow never to lose a moment of 
time, a vow that proves how closely his own heart had come to 
resemble the everburning Heart of his Lord. In his long life as mis- 
sionary, his voice, vibrant with a sterling zeal, recalled many a straying 
lamb to the bosom of the shepherd; yet the short range of his voice 
did not cover the horizon of His affection for Christ. He too, sought 
and found a means of transmitting unto us his warm devotion. In the 
pages he left us we have the very same thoughts he drew from his 
Saviour’s Heart, the thoughts that inspired his holiness and may yet 
succeed in kindling many hearts to love. 


How nicely nature arranges all to spread the seed of earthly plants. 
Sometimes the seed rides lightly in the breeze till it finds some shel- 
tered spot where it may thrive and grow. Sometimes the thieving bee 
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or humming bird bent on rifling its hoarded nectar only serves as the 
carrier of new life and bloom by bearing away the pollen. Deft in her 
neat adjustment, nature is also profuse in her provision and often 
myriads of seeds are allowed to wither that a single one may sprout. 
So too in the higher sphere of grace; the seeds of the heavenly virtues 
are wafted abroad upon the winds of grace; the pulpit, the confes- 
sional, the schoolroom, the good deed of a friend, a casual word, all 
may prove a seed of grace. True, grace may operate as a “wireless,” 
and needs no medium to assist its work; yet we often remark how 
grace clings to the wires and the mediums which the Church selects 
and approves. And how often of late, have the utterances of the com- 
mon Father of all, the Vicar of Christ, encouraged the activity of the 
press? 


This is an age of reading and everybody reads almost everything. 
While thousands sit beside the poisoned well of unhallowed literature 
and drink in deep draughts of that potion brewed by the spirits of evil, 
there are others who long to read the lifegiving word of Christ. 
Many, weary of the light and useless prattle about things that interest 
us for a day and then annoy; many, weary of the yellow press with its 
endless notices of crimes and misdeeds that make us familiar with sin, 
grow weary of those pages that often stir up such vile ambitions in 
the innocent breast of their boy and inspire him with dreams of revol- 
vers, and the daring schemes of the auto-bandit. No wonder they 
weary and their sickened heart turns to God for comfort. For well 
they know that “His words are spirit and life,” and “he that is of God, 
heareth the words of God.” How many a one, in later life, looks back 
to that hour in youth when the reading of some good book was his 
making, some good principle then instilled shaped his course for years. 
How many too can remember of their youth, while reading better 
things, their life glided on in the sunshine of innocence; till came the 
day of misfortune when some wretched sheet fell into their hands and 
left its poison in their soul. Some may remember the quiet evenings 
spent around the fireside reading at their mother’s knee while her smile 
and loving comments made their eyes turn to heaven while their hearts 
were wedded to virtue. 


So it is that these sparks of the Sacred Heart seek an approach to 
the hearts of men. Should we not be glad to assist them? When Our 
Lord entered Jerusalem on Palm-Sunday, ere His Sacred Heart had 
time to clothe Its love in its highest proof by dying for us, even then 
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the very children on the street joined in His praises and pleaded His 
cause with their elders; should this not encourage us? After His death 
the very stones gave testimony and silent nature struggled to express 
their response to His last appeal; and should we remain silent? One 
day there was a man of the world in the true sense: a man of busi- 
ness. He was treasurer to the Queen of Candace. Yet all the gold of 
a kingdom, and all the concerns of state could not blind his mind, or 
prevent it from thinking of his God. So we meet him out upon the 
highway, in his luxuriant chariot, reading. Reading of what? Here is 
the passage: “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb 
without voice before his shearer, so openeth he not his mouth.” He 
was under the charm of Our Saviour. And we know too the happy 
effects of that reading: “and he went on his way rejoicing.” 
Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


RESURREXIT! 


Adown the storied avenues of time 
Our vision clear is sped; to that blest clime 
Where mid the hills Our Saviour daily trod, 
In years agone the grave gave up its God. 
There, there it sped, this glorious Easter morn 
And there, in shades that, ere the day was born, 
O’erdraped the sleeping world in silent night, 
It rested from its long and lonely flight; 
There in the gloom it caught the myriad glint 
Of angel-wings that shone like stricken flint. 
The guardsmen sleep; the angels wait the Groom 
That soon shall burst in glory from the tomb. 
But lo! the stone that sealed the sepulchre 
Is rolled aback,—all, all the heavens astir, 
And the skies are ablaze with glory 
And a cataract of light 
Athrob with the music of heaven 
Floods over the robes of night. 
And the silvery song of Angelic acclaim 
Greets the glorious King, who glorious came 
From out the tomb, 
From out the gloom, 
From out the shadow of death. 
He is Risen, He is Risen 
As He truly, truly said. 
He is Risen, from His prison 
He is Risen from the dead. 
A. A, REIMBOI,D 
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HYPNOTISM. 





Its Nature and Morality. 





The writer once witnessed a public hypnotic performance which 
was given merely for entertainment. For three nights the singular 
spectacle attracted a curious throng. The first night, a young man was 
put into the hypnotic sleep. He was borne to the show-window of a 
prominent store, where he lay for two days and two nights, sleeping 
apparently the sleep of any normal individual. The third night, the 
writer, curious to see the awakening from the 48 hour nap, went to the 
exhibition. The sleeper was brought upon the stage. Before proceed- 
ing, the hypnotist warned the audience not to consider movements of the 
body in the process of awakening a sign of agony. He announced 
that he would count ten, whereupon the sleeper would sit up, wide 
awake. An assistant was called and the two knelt on either side of the 
sleeper, holding him firmly by the arms. The hypnotist counted one, 
two, three, four, five——but as yet, not a move; six, seven,—slight 
quivers shot through the sleeper’s frame :—eight, nine, ten !—the young 
man sat bolt upright, gazed about a moment, then smiled, and jumped 
to his feet. He was weighed, and found to have lost some ten pounds. 

Later on, the same individual was hypnotized into a state of perfect 
rigidity, after which he was laid on two chairs, his head resting on one, 
his heels on the other. Then the hypnotist sat upon him, and used 
other means to bend his body, but not an inch would it yield. 

Again the hypnotist undertook to hypnotize some 25 men, taken 
promiscuously from the audience and seated on the stage in a semi- 
circle. Having captivated about half the number he proposed a boat- 
ride. Immediately they rose from their seats, stepped gingerly into the 
imaginary boat, which was the bare stage-floor, and took their places, 
one at the bow, two in each seat, and one at the stern to act as pilot. 
They were proceeding smoothly and pleasantly, when an imaginary 
boat bore down upon them from the opposite direction. All this was 
being suggested by the hypnotist, who was carrying on a lively conver- 
sation. Wild excitement ensued, and oaths were hurled at the head of 
the pilot by the man in the bow, who shouted to him to steer clear. 
But the danger came more and more imminent, until the imagined col- 
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lision was unavoidable. “Save yourselves,” cried the hypnotist; and 
all made a dive for the imaginary water, sprawling in every direction 
upon the stage, and frantically plying hands and feet in an endeavor to 
escape the wreck. Quickly the hypnotist snaps his fingers in their ear, 
and they awake, looking rather foolish and mystified. 


History.) These three features of the performance exemplify the 
three stages of hypnotism. The first is called lethargic; the second, 
the cataleptic; the third, the somnambulistic. In all three you have 
noticed some sort of sleep is involved; and this has given rise to the 
name, Hypnotism, derived from the Greek, hypnos, sleep. The word, 
hypnotism, is comparatively modern, dating from 1840, when Dr. 
Braid thus christened what, till then, had been called magnetism. In 
1878, hypnotism was taken up scienticfically by Dr. Charcot at the 
Hospital of La Salpetriére of Paris. From that time we have a series 
of scientific data, which have cleared up many points concerning mag- 
netism, or hypnotism. But, first it is necessary to state that two 
sharply defined schools of hypnotism have arisen, differing notably— 


indeed, irreconcilably—on many points; namely, the Paris school and 
the Nancy school. 


Nature.) It is generally agreed that hypnotism may be called a 
sleep artificially induced. The Paris school calls it a nervous sleep, 
maintaining that it is a kind of nervous disease. Following Dr. Braid, 
they use only physical means to induce hypnotism; such as passes, 
fixed gazing at bright objects and so forth. They claim that the ex- 
planation of hypnotism is entirely physiological. The Nancy school 
hold that hypnosis is closely akin to,—if not actually—natural sleep 
induced by verbal suggestion, which is the only means they employ. 
The Paris school limits the subjects of hypnotism to nervous people, 
especially the hysterical. The Nancy school admit that hysterical are 
best subjects, but maintain from actual experience that the only incap- 
able subjects are the mentally deranged, who have no power of con- 
centration. 

Cause.) The Paris school, in their explanation of the cause of 
hypnotism, cling to the old theory of the magnetic fluid, or some phy- 
sical influx on the subject. The Nancy school claim that all can be ex- 
plained by the psychical theory of suggestion. Those outside the 
schools are inclined to attribute hypnotism to a combination of both. 
To enter a little further on the subject: from the medical standpoint 
Dr. Walsh regards “the hypnotic trance as a condition in which volun- 
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tary brain activity is almost completely in abeyance, though the mind is 
able passively to receive many impressions from the external world. 
The visual and tactile sense usually lose their significance, though the 
auditory sensations are quite normally received. It seems to be a par- 
tial sleep of the motor side of the nervous system and of portions of 
the sensory nervous system while certain higher intellectual powers are 
entirely awake and capable of being impressed through the hearing, 


and thus give scope to hypnotic suggestion.” (Essays on Pastoral 
Medicine. ) 


From the philosophic standpoint, Cardinal Mercier declares: “The 


cause of hynotism is probably, primarily psychological, secondarily 
physiological. ‘Its nature remains a problem; still, it is established that 
the hypnotic state is analogous to sleep, and presents as its salient char- 
acteristic, an extreme, abnormal, susceptibility to suggestion. Just as 
the man absorbed in intellectual work no longer sees or hears what is 
going on around him, so the hypnotized person has his senses 
closed to the external world, save the voice or movements 
of the hypnotist. Following this state of abstraction, he concentrates 
his attention on the person, the motions, the words of the hypnotist. 
His imagination is intensified beyond the ordinary control of his ex- 
ternal perception and personal free will. The art of the magnetizer 
consists partly in gradually withdrawing the liberty of imagination 
from the subject, and partly in more or less completely effacing his 
personal will. Thus in virtue of the law which governs our spontan- 
eous psychical life—that is, the law by which ideas naturally and spon- 
taneously tend to find external expression—the hypnotist’s suggestions 
can be transformed into firm convictions, which become wonderful, 
perhaps irrestible—in a word give rise to the multitude of strange 
phenomena we have noticed.” (Psychologie. ) 


Effect.) And here note the first service rendered by science. The 
investigations thus far made leave no room for referring hypnotic 
phenomena to preternatural, or demoniacal causes. Still it is undeniable 
that devilish influence can creep in, especially where there are morally 
bad ends in view. That the person in this abnormal condition deprived 
of every free act of the will and of every moral activity, is a favorable 
field for Satan, cannot be gainsaid. Hypnotism can also easily pass 
over to spiritism, which by its nature is superstition, and therefore 
offers a particularly fertile soil for demoniacal activity. 
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Furthermore it is well to note here certain phenomena which scien- 
tific hypnotists declare have no place among hypnotic data. These are: 

1.) The action of medicines from a distance or through glass 
vessels. 

2.) Magnetic translation, or the transfer of bodily affections from 
one person to another by means of a magnet. 

3.) Transposition of senses, by which a person seems to hear with 
his knee, or to read with his ear. 

4.) Magnetic clairvoyance, or knowledge of things at a distance. 

5.) Telepathy, or the action of one mind on another. 

It is claimed that these phenomena rest either in self-deceit on the 
part of the principal, or deception by the subject, who were invariably 
hysterical persons; and these are known to be given to lying. 

That there is a purely natural form of hypnotism—or magnetism, 
as it was called years ago—is granted by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, which on July 28, 1847, rendered the following deci- 
sion: “Presupposing the avoidance of every error, of every supersti- 
tious practice, and of express, or tacit invocation of the demon, the use 
of magnetism, that is, the mere act of using physical means, otherwise 
lawful, is not morally forbidden, provided it does not tend to a result 
unlawful or in any way depraved.” True, in this same document, 
there is an almost unqualified condemnation of magnetism; but this 
was precisely because the above-mentioned directions were not ob- 
served. Nevertheless, the Holy Office left proper scope for the con- 
scientious scientist, who could not but comply with the conditions laid 
down, if he hoped to arrive at any scientfice truth. And it is with the 
verdict of the scientists that we have principally to deal. 


Good Results.) First, let us hear the brief for hypnotism. What 
good results are claimed for it by men of science? Chiefly five: 

1.) It serves as a temporary sedative to overwrought nerves, 
when no other means would do. An example is given of an elderly 
lady who was nearing death and had important business to transact, 
but was so nervous she could not collect her energies. Hypnotism 
gave her several hours of calm. 


2.) It may be used as an anesthetic in place of chloroform, which 
in many cases cannot be administered without grave danger to the 
patient. Successful operations of various kinds have thus been per- 
formed. 
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3.) Hypnotism serves as a pain-killer without depriving the 
patient of consciousness. The hurt is still felt but not so keenly. 

4.) It is claimed that skillful applications can cure nervous affec- 
tions more or less permanently, removing, for instance the defect of 
stammering, St. Vitus’ dance, hysteria, and other such maladies. 

5.) Finally, even moral improvements are claimed in certain 
cases. Dr. O’Malley writes: “In dipsomania, morphinomania, and 
other drug habits, and in cases of vicious and degenerate children, 
many encouragingly good results have been reported from the use of 
hypnotism.” He cites 17 physicians, and says: “there are others who 
have undoubtedly cured dipsomania by hypnosis. Wetterstrand alone 
cured 37 of 51 cases of morphinism. One of these had been using mor- 
phine 14 years, and morphine with cocaine for an additional 4 years. 
All his cases except one were treated at home—they were not obliged 
to go to a hospital or sanitarium.” In this connection, Father Cop- 
pens, S. J., remarks: “If hypnotism can cure intoxication permanently, 
or even for a season, it deserves to be encouraged.” 

Add to all these good affects, the statement of Dr. O’Malley and 
Dr. Walsh, that as regards “the so-called dangers of hypnotism in the 
hands of skillful physicians, there are none.” And for proof of this 
statement, they quote Dr. Forel: “Liebault, Bernheim, Wetterstrand, 
Van Erden, de Jong, and myself, and all the other followers of the 
Nancy school declare absolutely that, although we have seen many 
thousands of hypnotized persons, we have never observed a single case 
of mental or physical harm caused by hypnosis.” 

Bad Results.) It would appear that hypnotism can present a very 
strong case in its favor, But there are other scientific hypnotists who are 
not so enthusiastic. In the first place, who have produced these good 
results? Only skilled physicians and in a limited number of cases. 
And by skilled physicians is meant, not merely men skilled in medicine, 
but men thoroughly trained in the art of hypnotizing. For hypnotiz- 
ing is an art, presupposing certain requisite qualities in the aspirant, 
and the careful development of these qualities. Inexperienced hypno- 
tists can work, and have worked untold harm. “Traveling mounte- 
banks,” says Dr. O’ Malley, “that hypnotize in public can do harm and 
they should be prevented from so doing. On the continent of Europe 
only physicians are permitted to use hypnotism.” 

Are the cures notable, and of any permanent value? This is not 
fully apparent. The testimony of the Nancy school may be questioned, 
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Dr. Surbled, a noted physician of Paris, says, in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia: “that hypnotists have forced the note and outrageously exag- 
gerated their successes.” He thus sums up the present attitude 
towards hypnotism: “Physicians recognize that from a therapeutic 
standpoint, suggestion is almost void of results. In the hospitals, the 
practice of hypnotic methods is manifestly on the decline. It is 
regarded rather as a source of social amusement, a game attended with 
some risk, than as a clinic process. The masters of the art themselves 
rarely employ it, and the successors of Charcot at the Salpetriére tend 
more and more to have recourse to making suggestion, a surer and 
less dangerous means of obtaining the same results.” 


And what are the dangers to which hypnotism exposes the patient? 
The principal injuries done, especially when frequently applied, have 
been a feeling of exhaustion, drowsiness, headache, vertigo, epilepsy, 
hysteria, loss of appetite, indigestion, paralysis, blindness, insanity, 
madness, and idiocy. True, the worst has not always happened; but a 
single subjection begets the danger, for another undoubted effect is, 
that it becomes a mania just like alcohol or morphine, and in some 
cases the mere sight of the hypnotist or the means he used to hypno- 
tize is sufficient to bring on the hypnotic trance. Finally, the hypno- 
tist cannot tell antecedently what effect will be produced. There are 


no certain indications to guide him, and frequently promising cases go 
hopelessly wrong. 


From all this we see, that, granting some beneficial effects, these 
are fully counterbalanced by injurious ones; the latter invariably fol- 
lowing, except when restricted to skillful physicians. Evidently, hyp- 
notism must be classed with the difficult surgical operations. And as 
the number of surgeons performing difficult operations is compara- 
tively small, the number of capable hypnotists is even more limited. 
Father Coppens, addressing an audience of medical men, said: “If 
any ordinary physician asked my advice about devoting attention to 
this pursuit, I would emphatically tell him, ‘leave it alone; you are not 
likely to derive real benefit from it and you are very likely to inspire 
your clients with distrust of you when they see you deal with matters 
which have deserved a bad name on account of the charlatanism and 
superstitious abuses usually connected with them.’ This is not my 
cpinion alone, but also that of distinguished writers on the subject.” 
These are but the physical draw-backs. We have still to view hypno- 
tism from the moral standpoint. 
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Moralists hold that man is no more absolute owner of his free will 
than of his life. It would therefore be unlawful for anyone to deliver 
himnself unreservedly to the will of another. It would also be unlawful 
to deliver up one’s reason and liberty merely for the sake of pleasure 
or entertainment. But, whether one may not do so for a time with the 
hope of some good result is not so clear. Father Conconnier argues 
that in itself, hypnotism is an indifferent act, because all the pheno- 
mena occur in normal human life. The imagination is unusually inten- 
sified and uncontrolled by its superior faculties, but this happens also 
in dreams,—frequently even in day-dreams. The reasoning faculty is 
in abeyance, but this takes place also in natural sleep. The will is sub- 
ject to an outside influence; but this is true only to a certain extent, 
and it is a highly important point. A hypnotized person cannot be 
induced to act against his ordinary convictions of right and wrong. 
An honest man will not obey when it is suggested to him to steal. 
Nevertheless two things remain certain; 1) He cannot free himself 
from the power of the hypnotist. 2) The hypnotist can present the 
evil as something lawful and then the subject obeys without reluctance. 
Thus he may suggest that somebody has his purse and bid the subject 
get it, and the latter will do so without hesitation. This only shows 
that hypnotism is open to abuse. It further shows that crimes com- 
mitted under the influence of hypnotism are attributable to a certain 
extent to the subject. Dr. Walsh says, “There is no doubt of the pos- 
sibility of crime where there is a tendency to wrong actions, so that 
the normal disinclination to their performance becomes much less than 
before, and may be cultivated by a series of hypnotic as well as waking 
suggestions. Where the individual influenced is already characterized 
by weakness of will in certain directions the added weight of the 
motives furnished by hypnotic suggestion may prove sufficient to turn 
the scale of responsibility. In general it may be said that the normal 
individual cannot be brought to the commission of crime by hypnotic 
suggestion, and the plea of irresponsibility for this reason is not 
worthy of consideration.” Dr. Surbled is of the same opinion. 

But if hypnotism is not evil in itself, there are still grave moral 
dangers connected with it. 


First, it creates a craving for the extraordinary and sensational, 
and easily leads people on to such practices as spiritism, Christian 
science, and other dangerous experiments.” In practical life,” says 
Dr. Lapponi, “hypnotism presents serious dangers and difficulties, both 
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physical and moral, social and individual. Hypnotism is absolutely 
reprehensible, immoral, and therefore severely to be condemned if 
used from motives of curiosity or amusement or without the proper 
safeguards.” This doctrine is confirmed by the criminal records of 
various countries, where exist attested cases of crimes. committed 
under hypnotic influence. Such crimes were immorality, theft, fraud, 
extortion, false pretenses, false testaments, false information before 
court, abortion, poisoning and murder. 

Then, there is the danger arising from the so-called “rapport” or 
relation that arises between the hypnotist and those he hypnotizes. 
This relation is not broken by the return to consciousness, but may be 
used by the hypnotist at any time. This shows the weakening of the 
will-power, a serious loss in any case. 


These are but some of the dangers of hypnotism. Much more 
might be said, but we believe the serious danger both to health and to 
morals is sufficiently shown. And these are so serious that to hypnotize 
or allow one’s self to be hypnotized without a grave reason and all the 
proper precautions is forbidden by natural and positive law. The cases 
in which it may lawfully be used must be limited; first, to such diseases 
as are worse than the dangers of hypnotism, and in which other rem- 
edies have been found hopeless; second, to the hands of physicians 
skilled in the use of hypnotism and conscientious in practice. To show 
that this doctrine is not too severe, we merely state that the Sanitary 
Commissions of Vienna, Milan, Rome, Brussels, and The International 
Congress for Experimental and Therapeutic Hypnotism at Paris peti- 
tioned their respective governments to forbid the public use of hypno- 
tism, which was accordingly done. In Germany and Denmark, the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is necessary for using hypnotism, though 
this does not prevent moral abuses. Many states in this country have 
proscribed hypnotism under severe penalties. 


Before concluding, we may mention the opinion of Drs. Walsh and 
Surbled that hypnotism has reached its zenith. ‘The scientific world,” 
says Dr. Surbled, “contemplates with interest the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, though it is evident that these phenomena always move in the 
same narrow circle. It cannot be denied that they have lost much of 
their novelty and their vogue. Philosophers confess that psychology 
has derived little illumination from hypnotism.” The former physi- 
cian’s attitude we have already quoted. 
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And since hypnotism presents so little to recommend itself and so 
much to condemn, it becomes the duty of everyone to avoid such dan- 
gerous and sinful amusements as hypnotic exhibitions; and especially 
to remember that, excepting the above-mentioned cases, it is unlawful 
to hypnotize or be hypnotized. 

F. J. Romer, C. Ss. R. 


BUT ISN’T IT COWARDLY? 





A Redemptorist Priest was instructing a convert in the teachings 
of our holy Faith. It was the Catechism lesson on the obligation of 
avoiding the proximate occasion of sin. “But, Father,” she said “isn’t 
it cowardly to run away? It seems to me that it would be far more 
noble to go bravely into the proximate occasion of sin, and prove that 
we have, enough love of God to be good in spite of it.” 

It was not many weeks later when the Priest learned that that 
young lady had scandalized the neighborhood by her criminal behav- 
iour with a young man. She had gone into the proximate occasion of 
sin, and had learned only too late that her love of God gave way to the 
temptations of Satan. 

We do not call George Washington cowardly for trying to keep 
General Braddock’s army from plunging into the forest, where he 
knew that the savage Indians were lying in ambush. We do not call 
a child cowardly for keeping beyond the reach of a fierce watch-dog 
chained to its kennel. Neither do we call those Christians cowardly 
who have enough care for their immortal souls to keep away from the 
proximate occasions of sin. 


E’EN NOW. 





When e’er at night I gaze upon the sky, 
I know that far beyond its starry crest 

There waits for me Some One, when I shall die, 
To clasp me to a Father’s loving breast. 


And must I wait till Death shall summon me, 
Must I till then remain from Him apart? 

Ah no! E’en now through Life’s dark night I see 
That loving Him I’ve Heaven in my heart. 
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THE FINAL END OF MAN. 





Through the streets of Milan, in the year 376, walked a sad and 
solitary man. He was young, he was handsome, he was brilliant—but 
his soul was black with sin. That man was Augustine, the very per- 
sonification of the ravening vices of his day, the slave of his impure 
passions and the dupe of the foolish maxims of the Manichean heresy. 
He had left his paternal home; he had forgotten the practices of his 
early religion; he had delved deep into philosophical speculations; he 
had drained—to the very dregs—the poisoning potion of sensual 
pleasure and yet, he was far, far away from the attainment of that 
peace of mind for which all those actions had been performed. ‘This 
was the reason of his sad and dejected countenance. But a day was fast 
approaching when the grace of the Almighty God would touch and 
soften that vice-besotted soul; when Augustine would acknowledge 
that Christ had once more conquered Satan; when he would throw off 
those shackles of sin which so mercilessly bound him to the earth; and 
when, with his hands enclasped in those of his saintly mother, he 
would look up to heaven and cry, from the very depths of his repentant 
heart—‘‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are 
restless until they rest in Thee.” 


Even so, of old, did Solomon—the wisest of kings—despise all 
earthly goods and exclaim, “Vanity of Vanities, and all is vanity, ex- 
cept loving God and serving Him alone,” And why? Because— 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee.” 

So too Our Divine Saviour, the King of kings, on being asked what 
was the greatest commandment of all, answered—“Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul, and 
with they whole mind and with thy whole strength,” And why? Be- 
cause—“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are 
restless until they rest in Thee.” The glory of God, then, is the final 
end of man; and each man’s every thought, word and action must tend 


towards that end, just as all his steps must be directed towards the 
goal he intends to reach. 


God is an infinite being ;—infinite in power, He created the heavens 
and the earth out of nothing ;—infinite in wisdom, He has planned such 
a system for His handiwork as is often sufficient to bend the knee of 
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the proud atheist in mute and humble adoration ;—infinite in goodness, 
He daily, nay hourly, pardons the repentant sinner ;—infinite in justice, 
He has created, for the sinner who does not repent, the everlasting 
fires of hell! God is infinite and everything created is finite. Now the 
infinite cannot depend on the finite. The very idea of infinity suggests 
freedom from dependence. To assert, therefore, that God had any 
other end in view than His own glory when He created man is to say 
that the infinite depended on the finite. And as it is impossible that 
this should be the case, it must consequently be granted that God has 
made us for Himself alone. Men may seek riches and honors and 
pleasures as they will, but— 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


These earthly transitory things will never bring with them perfect 
happiness for “Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts 
are restless until they rest in Thee.” 

When the being of any individual is ordained to serve or benefit an- 
other person, this latter person is said to be the final end of the being 
of the former. Thus—the being of animals is ordained to serve man, 
because the very purpose of their existence is to feed and clothe and 
otherwise benefit man. Now, by creation, the being of man was or- 
dained to serve God. Consequently, God is the final end of man; and 
Augustine was right when he exclaimed—“Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O God!” 

We said, moreover, that God is infinite. The word ‘infinite’ means 
‘without a limit.’ There is no limit, then, to the perfections of God, 
that is to say, He contains in Himself all possible perfections. But 
surely it is a great perfection to be the final end of all created things; 
and to no other conclusion can we come than that—“Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O God!” 

Man was created to glorify God. This is his final end. 


It is here that Philosophers love to make a distinction between the 
glory rendered to God by rational creatures and that rendered by irra- 
tional creatures. The former, they say, give God both objective and 
formal glory; the latter only objective glory. We render a person 
formal glory when we praise him for some perfection which he pos- 
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sesses. Objective glory, on the other hand, is that perfection (in a 
thing) which elicits our praise. Formal glory is the praise elicited by 
the perfection, and objective glory is the perfection which elicits the 
praise. An example will make this clearer. A sculptor carves a beau- 
tiful statue. His friends come to his studio and admire this master- 
piece and praise the sculptor for it. Now, the praise thus rendered con- 
stitutes the formal glory of the sculptor; and the perfection of the 
statue, which drew forth this praise, is the objective glory. 


So God, the omnipotent sculptor, has fashioned that beautiful, liv- 
ing, unsurpassed statue which we call man. And because that statue is 
the most perfect production on this earth, because it bears within it the 
likeness of an everlasting God, because of the powerful, perplexing 
mechanism which enables that living statue to reason and to speak, 
because of all these things, objective glory is rendered to the Divine 
Creator. In a similar manner, though for different reasons, irrational 
creatures give God objective glory. The lilies of the field “toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet not Solomon, in all his splendor, is arrayed 
as one of them.” The beautiful order that exists in Nature is Nature’s 
tribute of objective glory to God. 


To give God formal glory is the priceless privilege of man alone. 
For man, looking around him, sees this order in Nature—how the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field are sheltered, protected and 
preserved. He beholds himself, and, apart from those virtues which 
have already been mentioned he sees that he has been given power over 
all things irrational; and he looks up to heaven and with all the earn- 
estness of an Augustine, and with the wisdom of a Solomon, and with 
something of that zeal which burned in the heart of Our Divine 
Saviour, he cries aloud to his Creator— 


“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are rest- 
less until they rest in Thee.” 


MicHaeEL H. Parue, C. Ss. R. 
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CHICAGO. 
ST. ALPHONSUS. 


St. Alphonsus Church, Chicago, under the rectorship of V. Rev. P. 
Foerster, has just closed a very successful mission. The mission was 
conducted by Rev. Frs. Straubinger, Bregenzer, Nic. Hecker, Brandt, 
all able speakers and Redemptorists—St. Alphonsus Parish now 
counts almost 5000 souls. Since the last mission, held 7 years ago, 1275 
parishioners departed this life. An announcement to this effect made 
quite an impression during the mission sermon on death. To accom- 
modate parishioners the Masses on Sundays are at: 5:30, 7:00, 8:00, 
9:00, 10: 00—all in upper church.—The Children’s Mass with sermon 
is always celebrated in the basement, and is attended by almost 1700 
children, pupils of St. Alphonsus school. The school is under the 
direction of 38 Sisters of Notre Dame. And here we would call atten- 
tion to two city officials connected with the school. Daily a truant 
officer appointed by the city calls and inquires about absent children. 
In which case he visits the parents and reports to Rev. F. Rector.— 
Daily too, a city doctor visits the school. On his arrival the gong 
sounds one stroke. At this signal, any child feeling unwell may consult 
him free of charge. The doctor is entirely under the direction and 
supervision of the Rev. F. Rector—The Vincent de Paul Society for 
the poor deserves well merited recognition for their timely aid to this 
loved portion of Christ’s flock. As soon as a poor family is reported a 
member of the society visits same, and after inquiring as to conditions 
leaves a permit for groceries to be had at the nearest grocer free of 
charge. Should more help be required the Vincent de Paul acts in con- 
cert with the “United Charities of Chicago.” The “United Charities” 
is a city affair and excludes no one deserving of their attention. They 
pay the rent, supply fuel, etc. Thus the deserving poor are not forgot- 
ten in a large city—The St. Alphonsus Athenaeum was closed to all 
moving picture shows during the Lenten season, the only item being a 
series of lectures on the Social Question by such speakers as Rev. Sie- 
denberg, S. J., of Loyola College; Rev. Wm. A. Murphy, D. D.; Judge 
Gerten, etc. These lectures are given under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus. Apropos of the Social Question, we would call 
attention to the interesting and instructive talks delivered by Rev. A. 
Ahlert, C. Ss. R., to the married men of the Holy Family. Fr. Ahlert 
is well versed in his subject, and appreciates the great need of religious 
direction in a question fraught with such dangers for the Catholic lay- 
man. A series of articles, written by Fr. Ahlert have been edited in 
pamphlet form at the earnest request of the Central Verein —Rev. Fr. 
Henry has lately published an interesting booklet entitled “Self Knowl- 
edge and Christian Perfection.” 
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THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


A STORY FROM LIFE. 





:. 


“Heigho!” said Jim Winters, as he deftly fitted his necktie into 
place, “I didn’t think it would be so hard to leave the old place, and 
I’m half inclined to stay, after all—But pshaw!” he added, brushing 
his hand roughly across his eyes, “it’s better I should go. Annie will 
take good care of dear old mother, and when I’ve made something of 
myself, I'll run down here every year for my vacation, and I know I 
shall make mother so proud and happy!” 

Yes, Jim Winters was going to leave the old home in the little vil- 
lage of N., was going up to great, bustling New York. It was the old, 
old story. There had been a gradual development of intellectual power 
and acumen in an imaginative, eager young man, and as the weeks and 
months wore on, the familiar associations, the simple habits and inter- 
ests of this quiet little town began to pall upon him. He experienced 
that confinement and repression amounting almost to a species of slow 
suffocation, and he longed to be up and away, out in the busy, active 
world, and abreast of the onrushing tide of progress and enlighten- 
ment. 


He could not recall precisely when the idea had first taken posses- 


sion of him. It had grown upon him almost imperceptibly, until at last _ 


he felt that for the sake of his peace of mind if for nothing else, he 
must go. 

How distinctly he could remember that evening in the little sitting 
room when he had broken the news to his widowed mother, and how 
the look of pain and sadness which stole into her face had cut him to 
the quick and drawn from him that fervid, impassioned recital of all 
his hopes and ambitions, until little Annie, who was quite carried away 
by her brother’s bright, glowing pictures, unable longer to restrain her 
enthusiasm, had cried out: 


“Oh, mother, do let him go! I am sure he will be a great man some 
day !” 
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“Yes, so he would, so he would, little sister. They should all live 
to be proud of him yet!” 

But somehow this bright May-morning, he did not experience that 
same almost fierce eagerness to leave the old place. And as he looked 
around his neat, little room which was linked with so many tender, 
almost sacred memories, while outside the tall linden trees were rust- 
ling their leaves in the morning breeze, and the fragrance of lilacs and 
honeysuckle crept in through the open window, Jim Winters felt for 
the first time the keen sorrow there is in parting. Now Jim was by no 
means a sentimental dreamer. He was a man, every inch of him, 
strong, earnest, energetic. He was tall, broad in the shoulders, and 
remarkably well poised, and there was a marked expression of honesty 
and straightforwardness in the clean, smooth cut of his jaw, in his 
clear brown eye, and his broad, open brow where the jet black hair fell 
carelessly over his temples. So he swallowed down his emotion, 
brushed the unbidden tears from his eyes, and snatching up his grip, 
started down the stairs to bid his mother and sister good-bye. 

As he entered the sitting room, his mother rose to meet him. Mrs. 
Winters was a quiet, sweet, elderly lady, kind and loving to her child- 
ren, and quite puritanical in her simplicity and religious conservatism. 

“Good-bye! mother,” said Jim, with an attempt at his old gaiety. 
“Don’t you be lonesome while I’m away. I'll be down to see you in a 
year or two.” 

She took his hands in hers, and looked long and earnestly into his 
eyes, and Jim felt that tell-tale lump rising in his throat. 


“Son,” said his mother, “you are going away. I want you to make 
me two promises.” 


“All right, mother,” said he, “if I can do it, I will.” 


“I want you to promise me, Jim, that you will never marry a Cath- 
olic.” 


“All right, mother, I promise you that.” 
“And I want you to promise me, Jim, that you won’t drink.” 


“Now mother,” said Jim, “you know I like a glass of beer, and you 
know that I’ve never taken more than was good for me. You'll have 
to let me off that promise. But if ever I see it necessary, mother, I 
promise you, I’ll stop.” 

He bade his mother good-bye but when he came to Annie and saw 
the tears in her eyes, he kissed her hastily, seized his hat, and hurried 
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down the gravel walk. Half way to the gate, “Dick” the English set- 
ter, came barking and frisking about his master. 


“Good-bye! old fellow,” said Jim, “I’m glad that you don’t know.” 


II. 


“Drat the old tie!” said Jim Winters, as he tugged at that innocent 
article of apparel in a vain endeavor to satisfy his taste in the matter. 

Now the tie really looked presentable enough any of the several 
times he undid it with so ungentle and nervous a hand, but still Jim 
was not satisfied. He was the same Jim Winters of two years ago, and 
yet you would scarcely recognize him in his smart clothes and his hair 
so precisely kempt, were it not that his was a face and personality not 
easily forgotten. So this evening in his hotel in New York, Jim fumed 
at his tie, and smoothed his hair with unwonted anxiety and punctilio, 
until becoming suddenly conscious of the hot, fretting, ludicrous young 
gentleman whom the mirror reflected, he burst into a loud laugh. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “I’m in for it; and I’m blessed if I know what 
I’ll do if she throws me over.” 

Jim was in love, hopelessly so. It had happened in this wise. 

On his arrival in New York almost two years before, he had 
secured a position as clerk in the Law Firm of Patterson & Briggs, 
and from the very outset it was clear that he was perfectly in his ele- 
ment. In fact, such seemed to be his adaptability for the profession of 
Law, that on the advice of Briggs, the junior member of the firm, he 
had taken up a course in that branch. Briggs, who was but a few 
years Jim’s senior, had taken a decided liking to this honest, energetic 
young fellow, and the two soon became fast friends. Not many 
months before this eventful evening on which our scene opens, Briggs 
had reported to Jim a conversation with the senior partner. 

“What do you think of Winters?” Patterson had said in his blunt 
way. 

“What do you think of him?” said Briggs, waiving the question. 

“Well, yes,” said the elder man, with a twinkle in his eye, “I did 
notice that you and Winters have been getting pretty ‘thick’ of late. 
But I’ll tell you what it is, Briggs, that Winters is a ‘comer’ !” 

So it had become a settled point between the two men that after a 
time Jim Winters should become a member of the firm. From that 
day Jim had been walking on air. 
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Then one night at a ball with Briggs, he had seen a face that had 
haunted him ever since. To secure an introduction was a simple mat- 
ter. Jim called once, twice, several times, until to his dismay he dis- 
covered that there were others in the field. The thought was madden- 
ing, and like all ardent, active characters, he determined to bring mat- 
ters to an issue. As usual Jim confided in Briggs. 

“Go in and win!” was the advice of his friend. No wonder he was 
so precise about his appearance this evening. “It meant just every- 
thing to him,” he said. 


Arrived at the “princess’ palace,” with a beating heart Jim awaited 
the appearance of the “lady of his dreams.” After an agony of sus- 
pense, the door of the sitting-room opened, and Miss Dorothy Carroll 
advanced with a smile to greet him. She was a bright, engaging 
young lady of medium height, with laughing blue eyes, and a remark- 
ably intelligent and beautiful face, crowned with a wealth of soft yel- 
low hair. She was dressed faultlessly in white tulle, with a low frilled 
collar clinging about her slender throat. 

“Good evening, Mr. Winters,” she said, giving him her hand. “I 
didn’t expect you this evening.” 

In the excess of his excitement, Jim’s ordinary wit and good sense 
seemed to have gone wool-gathering. He opened his lips to speak, 
coughed nervously, and then becoming hopelessly embarrassed, flushed 
hotly and hung his head. But the next moment with a candor so char- 
acteristic of him, and that went straight to Dorothy’s heart, he lifted 
his head with a quick movement, and spoke rapidly and earnestly. 

“Miss Carroll, you must forgive me. I know you will think me 
terribly rude and ill-mannered, but I came to you this evening feeling 
that I must speak out, that I must tell you what is on my mind.” 


He paused. Dorothy was standing very still, with white face and 
downcast eyes. She had guessed what was coming but gave no sign. 


“True, I have known you but a short time,” Jim went on, “but that 
has been more than sufficient to teach me to admire you, to love you 
with a warm, honest love.” Perhaps, he said tremulously as she did 
not look up, “perhaps you have not thought of it; perhaps I have 
pained you in speaking so soon. But oh, Miss Carroll, if you knew 
how the thought has been consuming me, how I have spent sleepless 
nights wavering between hope and fear. I am sure you will forgive 
me for being so unconventional, perhaps even ungentlemanly. I don’t 
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ask you to answer me now, but you would make me so happy if you 
could tell me that I may hope.” 

“But, Mr. Winters,” said Dorothy, still with her eyes cast down, 
“I know so little of you—that is, I know nothing about your—your 
religion.” 

“Nor I of yours,” said Jim. “Perhaps I ought to tell you,” he con- 
tinued, “that I promised my mother never to marry a Catholic.” 
Dorothy started, and, looking him full in the face, said with flashing 
eyes: “Then keep your promise, for I am a Catholic!” 

Jim looked at her in silence as she stood there with her head 
thrown well back, with all that pride and dignity which she could so 
well assume. For a moment there was a sharp conflict in his soul be- 
tween this great new-found love and the promise he had made to his 
mother. Then he spoke slowly and deliberately : 

“No, Miss Carroll, that promise was unreasonable; I don’t think I 
need keep it.” 

“Yes, you may keep your promise,” she replied, “for I too have 
made a promise to my dear mother that I shall never marry any other 
than a Catholic; and what is more, I intend to keep that promise.” 
She was looking straight into his eyes, and, as she looked, all the pride 
and anger died out of her own eyes, and slowly and sadly she turned 
away her head. Jim saw the look and movement, and his heart gave 
a great leap. 

“Dorothy,” he said, coming over and taking her hand “don’t think 
I’m narrowminded or bigoted on religious matters. I will promise you 
anything you wish.” 

“No,” she answered, withdrawing her hand firmly but not angrily, 
“it can never be. I won’t break my promise, it may cost me my soul’s 
salvation.” 

“Why then,” he said, driven to desperation, “I’ll be a Catholic. I'll 
be anything for your sake.” 

“No, you wont!” said the girl, again with that dangerous flash in 
her eyes, “not for my sake will you do it. But if you believe the Cath- 
olic Church to be the true Church, then, for your own soul’s sake, and 
for God’s sake enter it. And then—then I shall give you your answer. 
Good evening, Mr. Winters.” And she swept from the room. 

Some weeks later, Jim was waiting in the same room, this time 
calm and collected. Dorothy came down, but was very distant and 
reserved. Jim thought she looked worn and paler than usual. 


~~ 
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“Miss Carroll,” he began, “I have reflected on what you said when 
last I saw you, and I have inquired into the Catholic Religion. My 
investigation was as careful and cautious as though I were examining 
a case at law. I was perfectly satisfied that the Catholic Church is the 
one true Church. I am now a Catholic. And, Dorothy,” he added, “I 
have come back to you for my answer.” 

She put her little hands in his great strong palms, and looked up so 
trustfully into his eyes. 

“O, Jim,” she whispered, “I am so glad! I prayed very hard for 
you, and I was afraid you might think I didn’t care!” Jim said not a 
word, but bending down, reverently touched her lips.” 

“But there is one thing else you must do for me, Jim. Will you 
promise me not to drink!” 

A queer expression came into the young man’s face. 

“By Jove,” he cried, “I’m caught again!” and told her how he had 
begged off that same promise two years before. 

“And you won’t let me off?” he queried. 

“No, not I,” laughed Dorothy. 

“All right, you little witch! I promise.” 


ITI. 


The month of May with all its fresh and tender beauty had come 
again to the little village of N—. The vines were climbing riotously 
about the old homestead, the lilac bushes were in full bloom, and the 
birds were making the morning air fairly throb with melody. But 
never flower seemed fresher, never bird sang more sweetly than did 
little Annie, as she busied herself with a hundred things about her 
brother’s room. 


Yes, Jim was coming home, Jim, her great, her idolized brother. 
With what eagerness, with what pure, unselfish joy she had read over 
and over again his letters to mother, telling of his success, of his am- 
bition, and of his longing to see the old place once more. ‘True of late 
his letters had been fewer and more brief, and Annie was troubled. 
Then one morning a letter had come so full of tenderness and penitent 
love. Jim had broken his promise, he had married a Catholic; he him- 
self was a Catholic!—Could his mother forgive him? Might he come 
home with his bride? 
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“Yes,” she had written back simply, “come! Though you have 
broken your promise, you are still my child. Your old mother will 
always welcome you home.” 

“Yes,” said Annie, with tears in her eyes, “he was always her own 
dear brother. Always, always!” And today he was coming. So no 
wonder the little maid sang out her pure, young heart into the 
morning. 

At last he arrived. How tall and stately he looked as he came up 
the gravel path with his beautiful young wife on his arm. “Dick” was 
nearly mad with delight when he caught sight of his master. “Hello, 
old fellow,” said Jim, “are you glad to see me?” His mother kissed 
him very tenderly, and kindly welcomed Dorothy to their home. Annie 
was somewhat shy with Dorothy, but she threw her arms about her 
brother and cried—“Oh, Jim, Jim!” 

It was not many days, however, before Dorothy’s bright and happy 
nature began to win the hearts af both mother and daughter. 

Jim was quiet but very tender; he feared his mother was pained. 
One evening, not long after, when the night was closing in, he found 
his mother alone in the sitting room. Dorothy and Annie had gone 
out. Mrs. Winters was sitting very still near the window and looking 
out into the gathering dusk. Jim noticed the silver in her hair and the 
deepening lines in her face, and it smote him to the heart. He came 
over with a word and sat down at her feet. She seemed not to have 
noticed him. He took her hand in his and bowed his head over it, and 
his mother felt the warm tears on her hand. She looked down at him 
tenderly, and gently stroked his hair as if he were a child. 

“It is all right, Jim, it is all right,” she said. 

“Mother,” said the young man, “You are unhappy.” 

“No,” she said, “I am thinking, thinking very much.” 

“And Dorothy?” he asked. 

“I love her as my own child.” 

But it was Annie who puzzled Jim these days. Of late she had been 
so gay and happy, and she and Dorothy were now almost insepar- 
able. Many a time he had come upon the two whispering together 
like two conspirators, and they had looked at him so mischiev- 
ously, and laughingly told him he must not be prying into their secrets. 
Then too, for the past few weeks they had been going out together, 
and on their return Annie had sat and talked to her mother far into 
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the night. Clearly, there was a mystery somewhere! Jim could not 
make it out. And when his mother began to accompany them on their 
evening walks, he was at his wits end. 

“Jim,” said Dorothy one Saturday evening, “are you going to com- 
munion tomorrow ?” ; 

“Yes, certainly,” he replied, wondering at the question. “Why do 
you ask? I go every week.” 

“T know,” said Dorothy, “but I wanted to make sure of tomorrow.” 

Jim looked puzzled, almost pained. 

“Don’t mind, Jim, dear,” said his wife, “you can trust me, can’t 
you ?” 

Jim said he could. 

Next morning he went to Church with Dorothy. The two went up 
to Communion, and when Jim was going back to his pew, he saw his 
mother and sister go up to the rail to receive. 

For a moment his brain was in a whirl. The secret conversations, 
his mother’s thoughtfulness, the evening walks—all flashed through his 
mind. He put his hand on the pew to steady himself. 

“Don’t worry, Jim, dear,” whispered Dorothy, “your mother and 
Annie are Catholics!” 

Then the strong man broke down. He put his head in his hands 
and cried like a child. Years afterwards Jim Winters, then a promi- 
nent lawyer, used to say, that those were the best prayers he ever said 
in his life. 

“Oh, mother,” said Annie, at the happiest little breakfast party in 
all the land, “aren’t you glad Jim didn’t keep his promise ?” 

“Yes,” put in Jim, now in the highest spirits, “I think I shall have 
to break my promise to Dorothy not to drink.” 

“Tf you do,” said Dorothy, ‘‘we shall all follow your example and 
become confirmed topers!” 

A. F. Browne, C. Ss. R. 
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SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE PRAYERS OF THE MASS. 





By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 





Mass is rightly divided into six parts. The first part is the prepara- 
tion for the sacrifice; and this is made at the foot of the altar. The 
second part extends from the Introit to the Credo, inclusively—and 
was formerly called the Mass of the Catechumens, who had to leave 
the church after the Credo. The third part contains the Offertory and 
the Preface. The fourth part comprises the Canon with the Pater 
Noster; for the Canon in olden times finished with the Pater Noster, 
as a learned author concludes from a passage in the writings of St. 
Gregory the Great. The fifth part begins with the prayer Libera 
nos, quaesumus Domine (‘Deliver us, O Lord, we beseech Thee’), 
which is a preparation for Communion, and includes Communion. The 
sixth and last part comprises under the form of thanksgiving the rest 
of the Mass. 





First Part. 
THE PREPARATION THAT IS MADE AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR. 


In nomine Patris, et Filit et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. (“In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen’). 

In order to sacrifice a victim one must have the power over its life 
and death ; but as God only has the power over the life of his incarnate 
Son, who is the victim of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the priest needs 
divine authority in order to be able to offer Jesus Christ to his heav- 
enly Father. Yet as he is invested with the authority that belongs to 
the priesthood, he says, in union with Jesus Christ, who is the prin- 
cipal one that offiers that sacrifice. In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; thus declaring that he offers the sac- 
rifice by the authority of the three Persons. 


The priest afterwards recites the antiphon Introibo ad altare Dei 
(“I will go unto the altar of God”), and the psalm Judica me Deus 
(“Judge me, O God”). He implores the help of God against the 
enemies who are laying snares for him. . Then expressing the pain that 
he feels at seeing himself, as it were, rejected by the Lord, he begs him 
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to assist him with his light, and to console him with the graces that he 
promised by leading him into his tabernacle. Finally, he reproaches 
himself for indulging in fear, for why should he be troubled when he 
has with him his God in whom he should confide? 


Innocent III attests that the recitation before Mass of the psalm 
Judica me was the custom of his time, that is, in the twelfth century ; 
and Cardinal Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV., assures us that 
it was recited before the eighth century. The psalm is concluded with 
the Gloria Patri. It was Pope St. Damasus who ordained that each 
psalm should be concluded in this manner. It is, however, believed 
that the Gloria Patri was introduced by the Council of Nice, or, as we 
are told by Baronius and St. Basil, even by the Apostles, the Coun- 
cil of Nice only having added these words, Sicut erat, etc. 


Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. (“Our help is in the name 
of the Lord”). Affrighted by the grandeur of the act he is about to 
perform, and by the thought of his unworthiness, the priest asks God’s 
help in the name of Jesus Christ; and acknowledging himself guilty, 
he accuses himself of his sins, not only before God, but before the BI. 
Virgin and all the saints, who on the last day, with Jesus Christ, will 
pronounce judgment upon sinners. 


Deus tu conversus, vivificabis nos (“Thou, O Lord,” says the 
priest, “will turn and bring us to life”). The sinner remains in death 
so long as God in His goodness does not come to restore to him the 
life of grace. Then he implores anew the divine mercy ; Ostende nobis, 
Domine, misericordiam tuam (“Show us, O Lord, thy mercy”) ; and 
supplicates the Lord to hear him: Domine exaudi orationem meam 
(“O Lord, hear my prayer”). 


Before leaving the people to go up to the altar, the priest says to 
them, Dominus vobiscum (“The Lord be with you”). By these words 
he wishes and asks that Jesus Christ may grant to the people as well as 
to himself the effects of the prayers that he has said; and the server 
expresses to him the same wish when answering for all the people: Et 
cum spiritu tuo (“And with thy spirit”). These reciprocal wishes indi- 
cate the union of faith in Jesus Christ that exists between the priest 
and the people. 


Aufer a nobis, etc. (“Take away from us our iniquities, etc.”). In 
going up the steps of the altar, the priest begs the Lord to deliver him 
from all iniquities, in order that he may approach the Holy of Holies 
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with a pure heart; that is to say, in order that he may worthily offer 
up this great sacrifice. 

Oramus te, Domine, per merita Sanctorum tuorum, etc. (“We 
beseech, O Lord, by the merits of thy saints, etc.”). Having reached 
the altar, he kisses it, to unite himself to Jesus Christ, represented by 
the altar; and, through the merits of the holy martyrs whose relics are 
therein enclosed, he conjures our Lord to deign to pardon him all his 
sins. 

From the first ages, the Church was accustomed to offer up the 
Eucharistic sacrifice on the tombs of the martyrs who had sacrificed 
their lives for God, and who for this reason have always been particu- 
larly honored in the Church. During the first period of the Church 
there were no other festivals than those of the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ, those of the Blessed Virgin, and the anniversaries of the mar- 
tyrs. However, it is not to the saints, but only to God that altars are 
erected, “and,” as St. Augustine says, “we have not erected an altar 
to the martyr, Stephen, but with the relics of the martyr Stephen we 
have erected an altar to God.” 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 





It is during the Eucharist Congress held in Vienna in the year 
1912. Francis Joseph, the beloved Emperor of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, is taking part in the procession that follows the Blessed Sacra- 
ment through the streets of the ancient capital. They pass between 
two solid walls of Austrian soldiery. The soldiers turn to give their 
Emperor the military salute. “Hold,” says he, “show me no marks of 
honor, while we are in the presence of the King of kings.” 

It is a few months earlier. The Corpus Christi procession is pas- 
sing through the streets of an Italian town. A band of socialists and 
anarchists are lying in wait to demoralize the procession. At a given 
signal, they dash out and attack—not the men who bring up the rear— 
but the little girls who follow immediately behind the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The police all happen to be at the other end of the town. 

Young men, when you are tempted to give up the chivalrous prac- 
tice that you learned in the parish school, of raising your hat to the 
Blessed Sacrament, when passing before a church, ask yourself: 
Where would I prefer to be found, in the company of the knightly 
monarch of Austria, or in the company of the cowards who attacked 
the little girls following the Blessed Sacrament? 
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Second Part. 
FROM THE INTROIT TO THE CREDO. 


It is usually in the Introit that the Church proposes the subject of 
the feast that is celebrated. Mention is therein made of some divine 
mystery, of the Blessed Virgin, or of some other saint whom the 
Church honors on that day, so that we simply render this honor to the 
saint, since the sacrifice, as we have said, is offered only to God. It is 
asserted that the author of the Introit is St. Gregory the Great, as may 
be seen in the works of Benedict XIV. 

Kyrie, eleison; Christe, eleison. These are Greek words that mean 
“Lord, or Christ, have mercy.” This prayer is addressed three times to 
the Father, three times to the Son, and three times to the Holy Ghost. 
Durand says that Mass was begun to be said in Greek in the Orien- 
tal Church at the time of the Emperor Adrian I., about the year 140. 
Pope St. Sylvester ordered that, after the example of the Greeks, the 
Kyrie eleison should be said in the Latin Church. According to Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine this custom was introduced into Italy about a hun- 
dred and fifty years before St. Gregory. Thereby is shown the union 
that exists between the Greek and the Latin Church. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo, etc. (Glory be to God on high, etc.”) This 
canticle or prayer is formed of the words that the celestial choirs used 
when the Angel came to announce to the shepherds the birth of the 
Saviour ; “Glory to God in the highest: and on earth peace to men of 
good will.” The remaining words were added by the Church. In 
it God is thanked for his glory, because God has used our salvation for 
his glory by saving us through Jesus Christ, who, in offering himself 
as a sacrifice to his Father, has procured salvation for men, and had 
given, at the same time, infinite glory to God. Then the Church, ad- 
dressing herself to Jesus Christ, asks him by the merits of his sacrifice 
to have pity on us; and she concludes by proclaiming him: Quoniam tu 
solus Sanctus, tu solus Dominus, tu solus Altissimus, Jesu Christe, 
cum Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei Patris. Amen. (For Thou only art 
holy; Thou only art Lord; Thou only, O Jesus Christ, together with . 
the Holy Ghost, art Most High in the glory of God the Father. 
Amen”). For our Saviour, who sacrifices himself as a victim, is at the 
same time God, equal to Him to whom the sacrifice is offered. 


Then follows the prayer or Collect, thus called because the priest, 
performing the office of mediator between God and men, collects all 
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the prayers of the people, and presents them to God. The Collect is 
said in a suppliant manner, with outstretched and raised hands. In 
these prayers are asked of God the graces that have reference to the 
mystery of the day: for example, at Easter, the grace to rise with 
Jesus Christ; or we ask for those graces that we wish to obtain 
through the intercession of the saint whose feast we are celebrating. 
But all these prayers are concluded with the name of Jesus Christ: Per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum (“Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’). Because all the graces that we obtain are given to us 
chiefly in view of the merits of Jesus Christ. It is not true, as the in- 
novaters say, that we offer the Sacrifice of the Altar to the saints. It 
is altogether false; for wejknow very well that the sacrifice, being a 
cult or worship that is due to the sovereign Lord of the universe, can 
be offered only to God; and if at the Mass we make mention of the 
saints, we do so only because of the favors that they have received 
from God, to whom they acknowledge they are indebted for all the 
happiness that they possess, 

Here follow the Epistle and the Gospel. While listening to the 
reading of the Epistle, we must hear it as if it is God himself who 
speaks by the mouth of his prophets and apostles. 

The Epistle is followed by the Gradual, which, according to Bellar- 
min, was sung in former times while the deacon ascended the steps of 
the ambo—an elevated pulpit—to read the Gospel. The Gradual was 
followed by the Alleluia, a Hebrew word that signifies Praise the Lord. 
But in Lent the Alleluia, which expresses joy, is replaced by the 
Tract, which Abbot Rupert calls the lamentation of penitents (Poeni- 
tentium lamentum). 

The priest then leaving the left side of the altar, which represents 
the Jewish people, passes to the right side, which represents the Gen- 
tiles, who accepted the Gospel, that was rejected by the Jews. We 
should listen to the Gospel as if we heard the words of our divine 
Saviour instructing us himself, and we should at the same time ask 
him for the necessary help to put in practice what he teaches. It is an 
ancient custom to stand during the reading of the Gospel, to show that 


we are ready to follow the precepts and counsels that our Lord points 
out to us. 


Credo (“I believe”). While the priest is reciting the symbol, we 
should renew our faith in all the mysteries and all the dogmas that the 
By the symbol was formerly understood a military 
sign, a mark by which many recognize one another, and are disting- 


Church teaches. 
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uished from one another: this at present distinguishes believers from 
unbelievers. Benedict the XIV. tells us that at Rome the recitation 
of the Credo in the Mass was begun only in the eleventh century. 


KIRKWOOD. 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


A word from our Preparatory College will be of special interest. 
V. Rev. F. McGinn, in the position of Rector of the college, is giving 
evidence of exceptional abilities in the training of these young aspir- 
ants to the Redemptorist Order. Rev. F. Buhler is associated with 
him in his arduous task.—Rev. F. Harrison in his capacity of Prof. of 
Elocution, is to be congratulated upon his success in the development 
of future missionaries—The students number 90 all told. The class 
divisions are as follows: 6th year, six; 5th year, twenty-one; 4th year, 
fourteen ; 3rd year, twelve; 2nd year, seventeen; Ist year, twenty. An 
item of particular interest is the St. Joseph’s Orchestra which is 
rapidly rounding to perfection. It consists of 13 pieces: Director and 
Pianist—Rev. F. Buhler, (assistant, A. Dinan). Violins: J. Brennan, 
N. Meissen, R. O’Connell, G. Farrell. Piccolos: A. Joerger, V. Lor- 
dan. Mandolin: J. Van Den Boosche. Cornet: A. Froehlich. Trom- 
bone: W. Kaps. Bass Drum: E. Fastner. Snare Drum: J. Adams. 
Triangle: M. Kennedy.—St. Joseph’s Quartette is also the delight of 
all music lovers at the college. The tuneful individuals are: 1st Tenor, 
F. Fitzgerald; 2nd Tenor, J. Zimmer; tst Bass, A. Thommes; 2nd 
Bass, J. Brennan. The Missionaries attached to the house are: Rev. 
Wm. Bond, Rev. P. Maas, Rev. M. Frische, and Rev. P. Neuses. Rev. 
F. Bond has on several occasions had the kindness to deliver to the 
students highly interesting lectures dealing with the scenes of his ex- 
tensive missionary labors. Rev. Wm. Dames, of St. Louis, also enter- 
tained the students with a very learned lecture on Shakespeare. We 
likewise call attention to the sad bereavement of Fr. Frische, who 
buried both father and mother within the brief interval of 10 days. 
R. I. P.—Rev. F. Girardey, former Provincial, is also a member of the 
community, and is crowning a life full of labors by using his pen for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. He has edited several 
works, his latest being “Retreat Matter for Religious” (private circu- 
lation), the fruit of 50 years personal experience and observation, and 
Nist’s “The Practical Catechist.” Fr. Girardey is at present engaged in 
the translation from the French of the “Life of Christ” by Fr. Berthe, 
C. Ss. R. The work is unique as a thoroughly popular life of Christ, 
and the wonder only is that its translation has been so long delayed. 
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THE SINGLE TAX. 





In the beginning of December of last year, the Chicago Record- 
Herald contained a two-column communication from Stoughton 
Cooley, entitled: “Single Tax Doctrine Gaining.” To prove this state- 
ment, the writer, himself evidently an enthusiastic Single Taxer, 
marshals an imposing array of facts. It is just thirty-three years since 
an unknown man in California issued a book, entitled “Progress and 
Poverty,’ in which the doctrine of the Single Tax was for the first 
time proposed and defended, yet that comparatively brief period has 
been sufficient to see the idea of Henry George become a live political 
issue, not only in the United States, but in every civilized country of 
the world. Every large city contains a Single Tax league. An active 
propaganda is constantly carried on, literature distributed, speeches 
made in halls and on the street corners, and every available means em- 
ployed to bring the Single Tax doctrine before the notice of the 
people. 

Three years ago this propaganda movement received a new im- 
petus and assitance when Mr. Joseph Fels, the wealthy manufacturer 
of the well-known “Fels Naphtha Soap,” offered to contribute as many 
dollars to the cause as the Single Taxers could duplicate. At the last 
general election various modified forms of the Single Tax doctrine 
were submitted to the voters of several states, notably of Missouri and 
Oregon, and though the result of the ballot was unfavorable to these 
proposals, their rejection is looked upon by the Single Taxers only in 
the light of a temporary defeat, and even in some sense as a victory. 
Three United States Senators are known to be Single Taxers. Twelve 
or fifteen members of the lower house profess the same doctrine, as 
does also Governor Ferris of Michigan. Every legislature contains 
from one to a dozen members committed to the doctrine of Henry 
George. 

Making due allowance for that enthusiasm and optimism which 
seem to be characteristic of every Single Taxer, we must still accept 
the account of Mr. Cooley as substantially correct and admit that the 
teachings of Henry George are finding a wider and wider acceptance. 
And as it is claimed that these doctrines are the remedy for all the in- 
dustrial and social ills of mankind, they deserve our consideration. 
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What is the Single Tax? 


The fundamental tenet of the theory of Henry George is that pri- 
vate ownership of land is contrary to the intention of nature. It is an 
abuse that has crept in among men, a monstrous evil that has made 
possible the concentration of most of the good things of this earth in 
the hands of the few and has thus brought poverty and its host of 
attendant ills for the many. In order then to be just to all and to give 
all equal opportunities for acquiring and enjoying the benefits where- 
with God has so bounteously filled this earth, we must abolish private 
ownership in land. Land must become the possession of the state. But 
how is this great reform to be effected? Shall we forcibly despoil all 
the present land owners of their possessions? One need not be a pro- 
phet to see that such a drastic measure could not be carried out without 
revolution and bloodshed. Some peaceful way must be discovered of 
reaching the same effect. And here is where the Single Tax steps in. 
Let the present land owners, says Mr. George, remain in peaceful pos- 
session of the land they now hold. But let us at the same time put a 
tax on the land, a tax that will be equal to the rent such land would 
pay if it were rented out. In this way the land owner will be in reality 
only the tenant of the state. Owing to this tax it will not pay to hold 
land idle, to possess more than you can use. Thus an immense amount 
of land will be thrown open to labor, every one will be enabled to pos- 
sess his little piece of property, and concentration of all the wealth in 
the hands of the few will be a thing of the past. This tax which Mr. 
George and his disciples propose to levy on land values will, in their 
opinion, be amply sufficient for all governmental expenses. Hence we 
will be able to do away with all other taxes and the tax on land will 
be the only tax, the “Single Tax.” This name, “Single Tax,” is now 
frequently used, not only to designate the proposed tax on land values, 
but also the entire theory of Mr. George and his followers, who are 
called Single Taxers. 


A Radical Change. 


It is clear then, that the Single Taxers, in order to remedy the 
economical ills of society, would effect a most radical change, the aboli- 
tion of private property in land. Land ownership is an institution that 
is as old as the human race. Everywhere among the most ancient 
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peoples, among the Hebrews and Assyrians and Egyptians and Chinese 
we find traces of private ownership in land. The land was not pos- 
sessed in common. The holders paid no rent to the state. Various 
restrictions may have been enforced for the common good, the forms 
of acquiring and transmitting landed property may have varied, but the 
substance of private ownership was always there. Thus it was in 
ancient civilization, thus it is to-day. And if anything, with the prog- 
ress of civilization the belief in the rightfulness of individual owner- 
ship in land has increased. So venerable and respectable an institution 
must not be overthrown except for grave and serious reasons. ‘The 
doctrine of the injustice of private ownership in land must be sup- 
ported by weighty arguments and undeniable proofs. The burden of 
proof rests on the Single Taxers. They must clearly show that private 
ownership in land is unjust. Do they do so? We do not think so. Let 
us examine some of their arguments. 





A Quotation from Henry George. 


In his principal work “Progress and Poverty,’ Mr. George lays 
great stress on the following argument: “What constitutes the rightful 
basis of property? What is it that enables a man justly to say of a 
thing, ‘It is mine! From what springs the sentiment which acknowl- 
edges his right as against all the world? Is it not primarily the right 
of a man to himself, to the use of his own powers, to the enjoyment of 
the fruits of his own exertions?....As a man belongs to himself, so 
his labor, when put in concrete form, belongs to him. And for this 
reason, that which a man makes or produces is his own as against all 
the world—to enjoy or to destroy, to use, to exchange or to give.... 
Now, this is not only the original source from which all ideas of ex- 
clusive ownership arise... .but it is necessarily the only source. There 
can be to the ownership of anything no rightful title which is not 
derived from the title of the producer and does not rest_upon the 
natural right of a man to himself.” In short, the argument is this: A 
man can justly call his own only that which he produces. But no man 
produces the land. Hence there can be no just private ownership of 
land.—What are we to think of this argument? 
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A Proof That Proves Too Much. 


The first criticism of this argument which we would offer is that it 
leads to conclusions which Mr. George himself will not accept. Ifa 
man can justly possess only those things which are the product of his 
labor, why then do the Single Taxers confine their attacks to the pri- 
vate ownership of land alone. There are many things which are com- 
monly objects of individual possession, though they have no more been 
produced by human labor than land has. Take, for instance, live-stock 
and poultry. If Mr. George and his followers were logical, they 
should inveigh against individual ownership of these things. And so 
too with many other objects that nature supplies in abundance and 
which are fit for human use with little or no expenditure of human 
labor, as, v. g., precious stones, game, fish, etc. 

Nor can it be objected that if live stock and the other objects re- 
ferred to are not the product of human labor, at least human labor is 
expended in caring for them, in housing and herding and feeding them, 
and that in this way their value is increased and that thus they may 
justly become private property. 

This objection, we say, can not be consistently urged, since the very 
same reasoning would apply to land and land values. Land will be of 
little use unless human labor and energy are expended upon it in the 
form of drainage, cultivation, etc. As a result of such labor the value 
of land is increased. If the care expended upon the live-stock in suffi- 
cient to justify its ownership by him who expended that labor, why 
will not the labor expended upon the soil be sufficient to entitle the 
farmer to own that soil? Now, Mr. George will not accept this latter 
conclusion, though as we have shown, it evidently flows from his 
premise that labor is the sole title to ownership. Surely, then, we are 


justified in refusing to accept the former conclusion which flows from 
the same premise. 





The Real Flaw in the Argument. 


The real fault with Mr. George’s argument is that his premise is 
not true. We emphatically deny that labor is the sole title to owner- 
ship. Labor is one of the titles to ownership, we admit, though even 
as regards this we must take exception to Mr. George’s explanation. 
He says that that which a man makes or produces is his own as against 
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all the world—to enjoy or to destroy, to use, to exchange or to give. 
This would seem to imply that the laborer has a right to the entire 
product of his labor. We must here make a distinction. The laborer 
has no right to the entire product if the material on which he works 
belongs to another. If the material be his own, then indeed no one 
else can lay claim to a share in what he makes. If out of lumber that 
belongs to me I make a table, then the table is mine as against all the 
world. But if the lumber belongs to another man, then by what right 
can I lay claim to the entire table? My labor is not the cause of the 
entire value of the finished table. A great part of that value will come 
from the material of which the table is made. A mahogany table will 
be worth much more than a table made of yellow pine, even though 
the amount of labor expended on both be equal. And, according to 
Mr. George’s own principle, since I have not produced the whole value 
of the table, I cannot claim that whole value as mine. In this sense 
then, we cannot admit the statement that a man is entitled to the entire 
product of his labor. If it be meant however, that a laborer is entitled 
to a just compensation for his labor, then the statement is almost a 
truism, and will be denied by no one in theory, though it is not always 
carried out in practice. 


But Mr. George not only claims that the right of the producer is a 
title to ownership, but he further maintains that there can be no other 
rightful title, because, he says, “(1) there is no other natural right 
from which any other title can be derived, and, (2) because the recog- 
nition of any other title is inconsistent with and destructive of this.” — 
Both of these reasons we deny. . 

“But,” says Mr. George, “what other right exists from which the 
right of exclusive possession of anything can be derived, save the right 
of a man to himself?” 

We answer, it is not necessary that the general right of exclusive 
ownership should spring from some other right. The right of exclu- 
sive ownership is natural to man. That man should have such a right 
is intended by the Author of nature for the simple reason that such 
right is necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of man’s ex- 
istence. This reason is general. It justifies exclusive ownership in 
whatsoever things are necessary for human life and well-being, 
whether those things be land or other free gifts of nature or the prod- 
ucts of human toil. God himself, then, is the ultimate source of the 
right that every human being has to acquire and to hold for his own 
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exclusive use such things as may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of his duties. Then the right of a man to certain concrete objects in 
particular, to this particular house, to this particular animal, to this par- 
ticular piece of land,—will rest on various concrete facts, such as pur- 
chase, gift, occupation and the like——Such is our reply to Mr. George’s 
statement that “there is no other natural right from which any other 
title can be derived.” 

Mr. George however insists that nature herself recognizes no title 
to ownership, except as the result of man’s exertion; inasmuch as she 
yields her treasure only to him who labors. We have already shown 
that nature does yield a great many of her treasures to man with little 
or no labor on man’s part other than the labor involved in taking pos- 
session of them. And if the labor involved in taking possession of 
them is a sufficient title for my exclusive ownership of some of the 
treasures of nature, which Mr. George does not seem to deny, why is 
it not sufficient for all, land included? But even though it were true 
that nature yields her treasures only to exertion, we fail to see how this 
mere physical fact could be construed as a proof that there is no right 
of ownership save that of labor. 





Right of the Producer Consistent with Other Rights. 


The second reason that Mr. George gives to show that labor is the 
sole title is that “this right of ownership that springs from labor ex- 
cludes the possibility of any other right of ownership...... For the 
right to the produce of labor cannot be enjoyed without the right to 
the free use of the opportunities offered by nature, and to admit the 
right of property in these is to deny the right of property in the pro- 
duce of labor.” 

We have already explained that the only sense in which it can be 
admitted that a man has a right to the fruit of his labor is that he has 
a right to be compensated for his work if he labors for another, or 
that he has a right to the finished product provided that the raw ma- 
terial belonged to him. Now both of these rights are quite possible of 
attainment even in the supposition that land is possessed by private 
owners. Land is now-a-days possessed by individuals. Does that pre- 
vent other individuals from receiving a just reward for their labor? 
Do not many persons today receive adequate, and, in many cases, even 
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more than adequate returns from their labor though they possess no 
lands? The fact that some, or even many do not, may show that there 
is something wrong in our present social and economic conditions, but 
it does not show that labor is robbed of its just compensation by the 
right of ownership in land. 





Conclusion. 


We feel justified then in concluding that Mr. George has not 
proved his point. He has not convinced us that private ownership of 
land is unjust. True, the argument we have been considering is not 
the only one Mr. George advances in support of his theory. In his 
great work, “Progress and Poverty,” he puts forward many other con- 
siderations to show that the holding of land by the individual is the one 
great original sin of our present society. The limits set for this article 
prevent us now from devoting our attention to those considerations. 
But we need not do so. For, if we have shown that the arguments 
Mr. George adduces to demonstrate the injustice of private ownership 
in land are not valid proofs, we have shown enough. Mr. George 
himself says that unless private ownership of land be unjust, then is his 
system a false one. And we maintain that private ownership in land is 
not unjust and that Mr. George has not proved that it is unjust. 

We cannot then but regret that “the Single Tax doctrine is gain- 
ing.” We deeply sympathize with the motives that animate the Single 
Taxers and believe them to be a body of sincere and well-meaning men 
who are earnestly and unselfishly working for the betterment of their 
fellow men. But their answer to the social question is not the correct 
answer and their labor is but spent in the pursuit of a dream. 

Tuos. M. Pater, C. Ss. R. 


A SUNBEAM. 





A Sunbeam stole from the golden sun, 
On a drooping rose it rested ; 
Gave life to its petals everyone, 
With gold its bosom crested. 


A kind word fell on a drooping heart, 
In a garden gloomed in sadness; 
That word, like a shining, golden dart, 
Turned gloom to smiling gladness, R. 
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CHRONICLE. 





OCONOMOWOC. 





OUR LADY OF THE LAKE. 





The new House of Studies on the picturesque shores of Lac La 
Belle, (thanks to the untiring energy of our V. Rev. Fr. Provincial, 
Thos. P. Brown, and the co-operation of the different Rectors) has 
supplied a need long felt in the province. During the present term the 
studies have been carried on with increased vigor under the direction 
of V. Rev. F. Miller. The immediate supervision of the student body 
is in the hands of Rev. Christopher McEnniry, who has shortly com- 
pleted a course of studies in our Roman House of Higher Education. 
—The proiessional staff is as follows: the chairs of Dogmatic 
Theology and of Christian Apologetics are occupied by V. Rev. F. 
Miller; those of Moral and Pastoral Theology by Rev. F. McEnniry; 
Philosophy is entrusted to Rev. F. Palmer; Church History to Rev. F. 
Kenny ; and Canon Law, the Law for Regulars and Liturgy to Rev. F. 
Oehm. Rev. F. Boos gives his attention to the Natural Sciences, 
while Rev. J. Zeller is engaged in teaching Scripture and Hebrew. 
The opening of the present term marked the welcome return of Father 
Zeller from a course of Scriptural studies at the Biblical Institute in 
Rome. He was most successful in his studies, and was presented by 
the President of the Institute, Rev. F. Fonck, S. J., with a diploma 
attesting his ability as professor of Scripture, and which is in reality 
tantamount to the Academical Degree of Licentiate. Besides under- 
taking the direction of the Scripture Class, Father Zeller has consented 
to deliver lectures every evening to the entire community. In this way 
we have an opportunity of becoming conversant with the latest discov- 
eries in the East, as well with the staple objections of Rationalism and 
Higher Text Criticism. 

The only items of particular interest during the present term were 
a most instructive lecture on some practical points of medicine as they 
concern the priest, delivered by A. Wilkinson, M. D., of Oconomowoc; 
and a very graphic rendering of the play entitled “The Sign of the 
Cross” by Mr. O’ Donnell, an experienced and justly celebrated im- 
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personator. Rev. Jno. Zeller, also gave an illustrated lecture on Jeru- 
salem and the surrounding country. 


The Professed Students are at present 36 in number, of whom 6 


are priests and 5 have received tonsure and minor orders.—The Mis- - 


sionaries attached to the house are Rev. Frs. Geiermann, Bregenzer, 
McKeown, and Bieter. Rev. F. Geiermann, who will be remembered 
as the author of the Manual of Theology for the Laity, Convert’s 
Catechism, Margaret’s Influence, etc., is at present engaged in the com- 
position of a work on the Spiritual Life. 


KANSAS CITY. 
OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP. 


One of the attractions in Kansas City is our new church and few 
of the Kansas City visitors neglect to inspect it. Sunday service con- 
sists of 6 Masses, each of which is well attended. Sunday afternoons 
are devoted to sodality meetings. The parish sodalities are five in 
number: ‘The Married Ladies’ Sodality; the Young Ladies’ Sodality ; 
The Children of Mary; St. Clement Boys’ Sodality and the Holy Name 
Society. To these must be added: The Sanctuary Society; The 
Ladies’ Society; The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Knights of Father 
Mathew and The Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association—The An- 
nual Statement of 1912 shows that the total receipts for the past year 
were, $23,821.72 while the total expenditures amounted to $39,015.34, 
the deficit of $16,693.62 was supplied from the surplus of the Old 
Church Fund. The sources of revenue were chiefly: donations, Build- 
ing Fund, and entertainments. Our people seem anxious to lend a 
helping hand; even now many have offered to stage plays, to hold 
recitals, and to give receptions, the proceeds of which are for the bene- 
fit of the New Church. Three Altars: the High Altar, the Sacred 
Heart and Our Lady’s Altar are completed. The High Altar is the 
second largest marble altar in America, and the largest in the West. 
The aggregate cost of the three altars is, $22,500.00. The new organ 
is in course of erection. Rev. J. J. Gunn has the direction of the Organ 
Fund. He expects to realize $8,200 before the first day of March, 
1914. The organ is to be installed during the month of March 1913, 
and is being built by the Kilgen Organ Co., of St. Louis, Mo.—The 
school is under the direction of Rev. A. W. Chapoton. The staff is 
composed of 7 Sisters of St. Joseph. The studies embrace the 8 prim- 
ary grades; the attendance is regular and the number of children 
attending is 260. Our school labors under the difficulty of being sur- 
rounded by 4 Convent schools and a Christian Brothers Institute; 
many of our children attend these schools—Forty Hours’ was given 
by: Rev. J. McGeough and Rev. D. T. Wetta; the Lenten Course by 
Rey. A. W. Chapoton and Rev. D. T. Wetta. Holy Week Services 
were directed by Rev. J. J. Gunn. We also learn with special pleasure 
that our veteran Missionary and Jubilarian, Rev. Chas. Kern, is still 
in the mission field winning souls for the Master. 
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DETROIT. 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 


Holy Redeemer parish also takes its place among the well established 
and flourishing parishes of this province. The Rector, V. Rev. T. Con- 
don, is well known in Detroit—The Sunday Masses are eight in num- 
ber: 6 in the upper church, 5: 30, 7: 00, 8: 00, 9:00, 10: 30, II: 30, and 
2 in the basement: 10:00 and 11:00.—The school is under the direction 
of the Sisters of the “Immaculate Heart.” The pupils number approx- 
imately 1600, the figure being the largest for any school in Michigan. 
In connection with the school mention must be made of the Holy Re- 
deemer Orchestra, which consists of 28 pieces, and is remarkably effi- 
cient. The first communion class for this year was exceptionally small, 
there being in all 270 children. The Young Men’s Sodality (“Holy 
Redeemer Greys”) counts 150 members; the Young Ladies, 270.— 
Most worthy of note among happenings of the past year is the victory 
of the Greys in the athletic meet of the “Catholic Young Men’s Na- 
tional Union.” This meet was composed of five track teams from 
Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, and Holy Redeemer, Detroit, and St. 
Vincent’s, Detroit. Our boys carried off the point trophy—a silver cup 
16 inches high, besides 12 gold medals and 3 silver medals—The 
Fathers have installed a first class moving picture machine in the Audi- 
torium. Its object may be seen from the following, written by one of 
the Fathers of the parish: “The attention of the Catholic world has 
been repeatedly called to the growing danger of the cheap moving pic- 
ture-shows which are responsible for the ruin and degradation of the 
young people. Now the Catholic Church, always abreast of the time 
and ever alive to the spiritual interest of her children, has taken means 
to oppose this growing evil. And for this purpose many of our Cath- 
olic Auditoriums and parochial halls have installed up-to-date moving 
picture machines. Every Sunday afternoon and evening, and in some 
places several evenings of the week, high-class, artistic films devoted 
to educational, historical, as well as amusing subjects are presented. 
Especially is this done for the sake of the children. The child-mind is 
plastic and pliable, and for this very reason early impressions have a 
life-long influence for good or evil. Now there is nothing so apt to 
impress a young mind as vivid portrayals, and hence if the picture be 
moral and good the impression, lasting through life, has a tendency to 
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draw the young mind and heart to what is good. Whilst on the con- 
trary if the picture be of an immoral nature it will tend to draw the 
child to what is evil. As a great many moving pictures are in one 
form or other objectionable, though they are under so-called strict cen- 
sorship—it becomes the duty of pastors, and a duty of paramount im- 
portance, to provide good, clean, healthy recreation for the young. To 
my mind there is no better means than to use the very weapons of our 
enemy, only turn them in another direction. The installment of a mov- 
ing picture machine will prove a safeguard to our young and a source 
of profit to any parochial institute.” 
Rev. P. T. Dunne. 


DAVENPORT. 
ST. ALPHONSUS. 


St. Alphonsus Church in Davenport, Iowa, is a neat brick struc- 
ture of which the exterior is already completed. While of compara- 
tively small dimensions, it is quite sufficient to accommodate what may 
be looked upon as the nucleus of the flourishing parish which is grad- 
ually developing. In connection with the Church we would make men- 
tion of the play entitled “Golden Hair” given under the direction of 
Rev. L. Miller, which realized about $700 for the fund.—The parish 
is composed of 89 families. The various societies of the parish are: 
the Married Ladies’ Sodality, the Young Ladies’ Sodality, the Boys 
and Girls Sodality, and the Sanctuary Society. It is hoped that the 
Holy Name Society will soon be introduced—The invariable con- 
comitant of every Redemptorist parish church—the childrens’ school, 
is already on a good working basis. The work is in the hands of the 
Sisters of Humility. The school is divided into 9 grades, and the num- 
ber of children in attendance is 79.—The Lenten Services were con- 
ducted by V. Rev. F. Hild and Rev. F. Schott.—The bell of the New 
Church, an historic relic of the city, called Fire King No. 1, used to 
swing in No. 1 Engine House for many years. It is the first ever cast 
in this city. It weighs 1100 lbs. and contains 125 silver dollars. All 
Davenporters, especially old firemen, are proud of that bell. Br. Giles 
is the sacristan and consequently has to ring the bell at stated times. 
The first time he tried to ring it, the rope caught, so climbing up into 
the tower he put his shoulder to the wheel.—“Curfew must ring out 
tonight !”—Besides the parish work, the Fathers also take charge of an 
outlying station called Bettendorf. About 30 or 4o families attend 
the church here. The societies are: the Young Ladies’ Sodality, the 
Young Men’s Sodality, and the Rosary Society (sanctuary society.) 
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WHY EASTER LILIES DROOP. 





Holy Church has good reason to rejoice during the glad Easter 
season. A mother’s glory is in her children. And during the Easter 
season she is the mother of millions of princes. For, at least once 
during that season, every true child of the Church is free from sin,— 
clothed in the royal robe of grace,—an adopted child of God, and there- 
fore a prince of the heavenly court. What a sight for the angels of 
heaven,—over two hundred million Catholics coming with cleansed 
and sanctified hearts to receive Him who feedeth among the lilies! 
Aye, what a sight for this materialistic world, to see over two hun- 
dred million Catholics cast themselves at the feet of the priests and 
confess their faults with sorrow and a firm purpose of amendment! 
Must not all the world see that a power more than human is required 
to work such an effect? 

Why is the beauty of this sight so quickly marred? The once-a-year 
Catholic makes his Easter duty. He knows for a few brief days the 
joy of a good conscience, and that peace which the world cannot give. 
And then,—and then, how often the relapse and another year of mortal 
sin. Why is this? Was his purpose of amendment mere hypocrisy? No, 
his Easter confession was serious, honest, and sincere. He set himself 
to the difficult task with an earnestness that could not but show that 
what he did he meant to do right. Then why this swift relapse? Be- 
cause in this matter, by some inexplicable error of judgment, he fol- 
lows a different standard from that which he follows in everyday life. 
In everyday life, when he seeks an end, he takes the means necessary 
to accomplish it. When he makes a business engagement for some 
future day, he does not merely make the engagement, and then leave all 
the rest to chance. No, he carefully notes down the day and date, so that 
neither forgetfulness nor any other obstacle will prevent him. When 
he wishes to rise at an early hour in the morning, he is not content 
with merely making the resolution to do so. No, he takes his alarm, 
sets it for the required time, and takes care that it is properly wound 
and placed where it will surely awaken him. It is only in affairs of the 
soul that he is guilty of the folly of making a resolution without taking 
the means necessary to fulfill it. That is why the Church so quickly 
loses many of the ornaments that beautify her at Easter time. That is 
why Easter lilies droop. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


The work of our Fathers in New Orleans is very extensive, com- 
prising as it does the care of three parishes. The work is under the 
direction of Rev. D. Mullane, former Provincial. We here give a gen- 
eral report of the three parishes for 1912. 





ST. MARY’S. 


Baptisms: 146; Converts: 14; Marriages: 38; Deaths: 38; Holy 
Communiors: 40,870; Children in school: 716; First Communicants: 
101; Confirmed: 117. The sodalities of the parish are: Holy Name 
Society ; Married Ladies of Holy Family; Young Ladies of Holy Fam- 
ily ; Children of Mary. 


ST. ALPHONSUS. 


Baptisms: 236; Converts: 9; Marriages: 74; Deaths: 115; Holy 
Communions: 59,156; First Communions: 84; Confirmations: 109. 
The societies of the parish are: Holy Name Society ; Boys’ Holy Name 
Society; St. Vincent de Paul; Ladies of Charity; Young Ladies 
Sodality ; Children of Mary; Total Abstinence Men; Catholic Knights ; 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association; Ladies Auxiliary of Ancient 
Order of Hibernians; Good Samaritans (colored). 


NOTRE DAME. , 

Baptisms: 18; Marriages: 12; Deaths: 13; First Commuions: 23; 
Children in school: 168; Sodalities, Holy Family, and Children of 
Mary. 

Worthy of special mention is the zealous work of Rev. D. Higgins 
in caring for the deaf-mutes. Some few years ago Fr. Higgins under- 
took the study of the Sign Language, and soon became quite fluent in 
that silent tongue. We are glad to note the success which has crowned 
his efforts-—Rev. F. Moye is likewise doing excellent work as director 
of the “Seamens’ Haven.” 
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“Their infants shall be dashed in pieces before their eyes.’— 
Isaias. XIII. 16. 


Interpreters of Holy Scripture, commenting on this passage, tell us 
that when the ancient armies conquered a nation, they sought for the 
infants and children, and dashed out their brains against the stones. 
For they knew that a nation where there are no babies is a ruined 
nation. 


America fears no foreign power. If ever she is ruined, it will be 
by her own daughters—the married women of the land. Her only 
hope is in the Catholic Church,—that Church that sets its face uncom- 
promisingly against the diabolic doctrines of modern society,—against 
the advice of conscienceless physicians,—and says: No excuse under 


heaven can justify the breaking of nature’s laws. Thou shalt not do 
this detestable thing. 


Kind and most encouraging letters were received from St. Louis, 


San Antonio, Seattle, Portland, and Fresno, but owing to a variety of 


untoward circumstances we were prevented from obtaining suitable in- 
formation for the present issue. The defect might easily have been 
remedied ; but time presses, and we are obliged, though with great 
reluctance, to content ourselves with our incomplete chronicle, at the 
same time thanking all concerned for the kindness with which the pro- 
ject has been taken up.—In connection with the letters received, it 
affords us great pleasure to be able to announce that an interesting ac- 
count of “Chapel-car work in the West,” from the pen of Rev. Fr. 
Barrett has been promised. 
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Pastoral Theology 


Jus Regulare 
Liturgy 


Apologetics 
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Geology 
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Philosophy 
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Canon Law 


Scripture 


History 





